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The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Report contains a description of the 
pageants of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Celebration, the pageant 
area, stage, equipment, material, and personnel. It was not practicable 
to include in that report the text of the pageants and of the pantomimes 
and masques. The purpose of this publication is to preserve the language 
of the pageants, pantomimes, and masques. 

The pageants were prepared for Friday, Saturday, and Monday of 
the celebration so as to present on Colonial Day (Friday) scenes depict¬ 
ing the Colonial life of the Nation; on Revolutionary Day (Saturday) 
scenes illustrating the Revolutionary Period; and on Monday (Anniver¬ 
sary Day), that day being the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the surrender at Yorktown, the surrender scene, the banquet of Ameri¬ 
can, French, and English officers after the surrender, and the masques 
which dealt symbolically with the political, agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial development of the United States as a Nation. 

The United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission was fortu¬ 
nate in securing the services of Mr. Thomas Wood Stevens, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, as author and director of these pageants, and Mr. Theodore 
Viehman, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, as associate director. 

Mr. Stevens had been previously author and director of many pageants, 
including the National Red Cross Pageant, New York City, 1917, 
Pageant Drama of Joan of Arc, Domremy, France (with A.E.F.), 1918, 
and Pageant of Magna Carta, for American Bar Association, 1928. 

Mr. Viehman was the holder of the somewhat unique degree of bachelor 
of arts and master of arts in drama from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, where he was first associated with Mr. Stevens, and where 
he began a series of alliances with Mr. Stevens extending over a period 
of fifteen years or more. Notable among the pageants in which they 
collaborated were the Red Cross War Pageant “Drawing of the Sword” 
in and around New York in 1917, and “Ohio in Education” for the Na¬ 
tional Education Association Convention in Columbus in 1930. Mr. 
Viehman’s activities in the theater have been widespread. 

Mr. Stevens began his historical study for the Yorktown pageants in 
May 1931. His study was greatly facilitated by access to the British 
headquarters documents (the Clinton Papers) in the Clements Library 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. These documents were most helpfully exam¬ 
ined for Mr. Stevens by Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of the library. 

Mr. Stevens was also assisted by Col. Howard L. Landers, historical 
section, Army War College, and author of the “Virginia Campaign and 
the Blockade and Siege of Yorktown, 1781,” Senate Document 273, 
Seventy-first Congress, third session; Dr. Earl G. Swem, librarian of the 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; Dr. Hamilton 
J. Eckenrode, historian of Virginia Conservation and Development 
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Commission, Richmond, Virginia, and author of the “Story of the Cam¬ 
paign and Siege of Yorktown,” Senate Document 318, Seventy-first 
Congress, third session; Mr. Percy J. Burrell, pageantry director of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission; Mr. John Tasker Howard 
and many other historians, including Mr. Morgan Robertson, State 
archivist of Virginia. 

The greatest care was exercised by Mr. Stevens to make the pageants 
historically accurate in every detail. Two scenes quite unfamiliar 
to histories were built upon the information from the Clinton Papers. 

Mr. Stevens, in a report submitted by him in March 1932, describes 
these pageants in the following language: 

The form finally chosen for the pageants is indicated in their texts. For the first day, 
October 16, pageant of characteristic groups and motifs from the history of the Thirteen 
Colonies, dealing pictorially and dramatically with events from the Landing at Jamestown 
to the Declaration of Independence was produced. As the field was prepared for military 
spectacle as well as for dramatic speech, this day’s pageant took a very unusual cyclic form, 
repeating its pantomimic parts at three stations before different parts of the grand stand. 

For the second day, October 17, 1931, the theme was the Campaign of Yorktown, from 
its inception at the Wethersfield Conference to the capitulation of the British forces. This 
pageant was performed with great skill and precision by the officers and men under General 
Embick, with the assistance of a group from Atlantic University. The dramatic scenes 
included much of the new matter taken from the Clinton Papers, and the historical accuracy 
of the whole has recently been commended in the pages of the American Historical Review. 
The military history was especially well rendered, thanks in large measure to Major Phelps, 
of the Twelfth United States Infantry, and to the stage manager for the day, Mr. Howard 
Southgate, a playwright and director who was peculiarly sympathetic to the problem. 
The revolving and rising-and-falling stage was specially designed by Mr. Alexander Wyckoff 
(who also worked out the scenic backgrounds), and was constructed and operated by Mr. 
Charles Schlesinger, of Chicago. 

The most important of the official pageants was that for Anniversary Day, October 19, 
when the troops under General Embick executed with fine precision the ceremony of the 
surrender of the British forces; this was followed by a characteristic scene of the dinner 
tendered to Lord Cornwallis and his general officers by General Washington and General 
Rochambeau; all these parts being enacted by officers of the United States Army. The 
pageant closed with a brief masque, dealing symbolically with the occasion, and played 
by about a thousand students of William and Mary College and the neighboring schools. 
The presence of the President and many official guests gave special weight to the day’s 
program, and the troops and civilians taking part were notably assisted by a Section 
Historique from the French Navy, and a large corps of cadets from the Virginia Military 
Institute. 

Mr. Viehman’s work at Yorktown embraced research work in American 
folk music; its arrangement into incidental and ballet form, with the 
assistance of Mr. Harvey Gaul, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the choreog¬ 
raphy and supervision of the rythmic pantomime, as well as much of the 
organization and rehearsal work for the pageants. 

Mr. Stevens and Mr. Viehman supervised and directed all rehearsals 
with such diligence that there was no mistake in the production of the 
pageants, in which approximately 3,800 persons participated. The 
actors were drawn from distant points varying from 12 to 75 miles. 
Preliminary rehearsals were held in the different localities where the 
participating groups resided, but it was necessary to have dress rehearsals 
on the pageant field before the pageants were finally produced. The 
greatest care was exercised to make the costumes correctly portray the 
garments of the different periods represented. 
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Providing music for the historical pageants was exceedingly difficult, 
as it could not be written until it was determined what episodes would be 
depicted. This left little time in which to compose the music and arrange 
it for the band. However, the music was completed in time for suffi¬ 
cient rehearsals. Two regimental bands—the Twelfth United States 
Infantry and the Twelfth United States Coast Artillery—were ordered 
to Yorktown for rehearsals ten days before the celebration. These 
combined units furnished sufficient volume to render suitable the intricate 
pageant music, as well as to provide several groups impersonating colonial 
bands. By working exclusively with the pageants, this composite band 
was able to synchronize all music to the action on the pageant field. 
Warrant Officer George W. Dahlquist, bandleader, United States Army, 
stationed at Fort Monroe, Virginia, served as pageantry music director. 

At the request of the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
Commission, Dr. Julian A. C. Chandler, president of the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, became chairman of the 
committee charged with the responsibility of producing these pageants. 

The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Association, a Virginia corporation, 
the purposes and work of which has been fully described in the York¬ 
town Sesquicentennial Report, rendered invaluable service in preparing 
the pageants, securing personnel, assisting in their transportation, and 
in producing the pageants. 

A list of the groups participating in the pageants appears as an appendix 
to this publication. 

The pageants were eminently successful. In the concluding chapter 
of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Report will be found some of the 
expressions of approval and commendation. It must suffice to insert 
here the concluding paragraph of an editorial in The Evening Star, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., October 20, 1931, under the caption “An Inspiring Event.” 

October 19, 1931, deserves to be enshrined in the history of Yorktown in letters of gold. 
Those who come after us to commemorate the two hundredth anniversary will have before 
them a worthy example in the pageant of the Sesquicentennial. They may contrive 
to equal it in reverential picturesqueness, but it is difficult to imagine how they can evolve 
anything more splendid and creditable. 

To all who helped in the preparation or production of these pageants, 
the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission acknowl¬ 
edges a debt of gratitude. 

Schuyler Otis Bland, 

Secretary of United States Yorktown 

Sesquicentennial Commission. 
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A PAGEANT OF THE COLONIES 

Produced, at Yorktown, October 16,1931 

The pageant field includes the area within the oval of the grand stands, 
and looking toward the village and the river. In the center is a great 
circular stage, approached by concentric ramps; its form is that of an 
open ring, from the central opening of which groups may enter, and 
various constructions may be raised into view. From this central stage, 
by the use of loudspeakers, words may be heard. 

In front of the President’s box, eighty yards south-southeast from the 
stage, is the area known as station A, to which each group moves from the 
central stage immediately after its spoken prologue. To the right of this, 
and about sixty yards from it is station B. In a corresponding position 
to the left (as one faces the President’s box) is station C. The line of 
march of each group (Colony) is from the central stage to station A; 
then, on the entrance of the succeeding group to the central stage, to 
station B; then across to station C. The movement from station to 
station is always made during the prologue of the succeeding group on 
the central stage. All scenes at stations A, B, and C are in pantomime, 
and are identical at each station. The audience in each stand thus has 
before it the entire succession of scenes; but during the movement of 
groups from station to station, its attention is directed to the spoken 
prologue of the entering group on the central stage. 

I. VIRGINIA 

THE LANDING AT JAMESTOWN, 1607 

From beyond the rim of the circular stage appears the rigging and then 
the prow of a ship. 

Over the rim come a group of twenty-five of the first settlers at James¬ 
town, led by Captains Newport and Gosnold, and including Mr. Hunt, 
Wingfield, Percy, Ratcliff, Martin, and Kendall. Then John Smith, 
bound and guarded by sailors. They bare their heads reverently as the 
pastor speaks. 

Robert Hunt: 

Most gracious Lord, whose mercy is over all Thy works: We praise 
Thy holy Name that Thou hast been pleased to conduct in safety, 
through the perils of the great deep, these Thy servants . . . May 
they be duly sensible of Thy merciful providence toward them and 
ever express their thankfulness by a holy trust in Thee and obedience 
to Thy laws, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(The men respond with a deep Amen; then chant:) 

Oh come let us give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious: and 
His mercy endureth forever. Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
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praised; let the redeemed of the Lord say so; whom He hath delivered 
from the merciless rage of the sea. 

Captain Newport: 

In the name of God, Amen. Having now brought you to this 
Virginia, I lay before you the commands of his blessed Majesty, 
King James; I break from this box the King’s private seal, as I am 
ordered to do by the Council of the London Company. And I give 
the King’s orders into the hands of Edward Wingfield, who is of the 
Council of the Plantation in Virginia. And further, I surrender into 
your hands the body of Captain John Smith. 

(There is a movement of protest at this. Newport puts it down. 

The cords are taken off from Smith’s arms.) 

Wingfield (consulting the papers from the sealed box): 

In accord with our instructions, and, God willing, with our loyal 
hearts, we here name this city we are to build, and this river where it 
shall stand, for his Sovereign Majesty; that they shall hereafter be 
called James Town and the river, the James. 

The Settlers: 

Aye, James! 

THE FIRST ASSEMBLY, 1619 

The group moves forward from the central stage to station A. They are 
immediately joined by others, coming also over the central enbankment, 
some of the new settlers having wives and children. At the right edge of 
the station A area they are met by a small group of Indians with baskets 
of corn; these the settlers trade with as the main group comes to position. 

From the main group, four men carrying upright lances mark the square 
of the church, and two others set a small platform and lectern. 

The burgesses come into position for deliberation facing the lectern, 
Governor Yeardly escorts the speaker to his place. Mr. Buck invokes a 
blessing, the burgesses stand with bowed heads for a moment. The 
Governor hands to the speaker a document. 

Then the four lances fall, the formation is broken up, the other settlers 
encircling the lectern and platform, and the group starts for station B. 
The Indians precede them. 

II. MASSACHUSETTS 

THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT, 1620 

Over the rim in the center comes the stanchions and timbering of 
another ship, the Mayflower. In the cabin we see the Pilgrims gathered, 
and hear the voice of Governor Bradford reading the draft of the May¬ 
flower Compact: 

Bradford (reading): 

“Having undertaken for the glory of God, and advancement of 
the Christian Faith, and honour of our King and country, a voyage 
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to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
presents solomnly and mutually in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic for our better ordering and preservation; and by virtue hereof 
to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, offices from time to time as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good of the colony; unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof 
we have hereunder subscribed our names.” 

Brewster: 

And it is not with us as with men whom small things can discourage, 
or small discontentments wish themselves at home again. 

( The group rises and moves down the field, joined by others.) 

II 

THE DEFIANCE OF THE NARRAGANSETTS 

At this time the Virginia group arrives at station B and begins its 
pantomime. 

The Massachusetts group comes forward to station A, in the familiar 
processional of Pilgrims going to church. 

At station A, the group is divided; Miles Standish draws aside certain 
men who fall into line and are given instructions as to their duty as 
soldiers, guards being thrown out to the four corners of the station. 

From various parts of the group the children gather with their horn 
books, following the schoolmaster in a group of their own. The women 
pass in their household occupations, the men in their sober garb of toil. 
Through the center, as from the shore, comes a weary group with nets— 
fishermen distributing to the settlers their meager catch. There is a 
note of alarm from the outposts on the right. An Indian approaches the 
group—an emissary of the Narragansett chief, Canonicus. He throws 
down before Governor Bradford a bundle of arrows tied in a snake skin. 
The colonists are alarmed, but Bradford instantly calls Standish. They fill 
the snake skin with powder and bullets and Standish brusquely returns 
it to the Indian. Standish marches his little force across the front, aug- 
mented by men who lay down axes and spades to take up their muskets. 

The children and women are shepherded for a moment into a central 
picture. Then the group as a whole revolves as they start for station B. 

III. MARYLAND 

LEONARD CALVERT ANNOUNCES THE SUBSTANCE OF THE 
TOLERATION ACT, 1634 

Over the central stage appears Governor Leonard Calvert with Father 
White and a group of settlers. 

Father White: 

This twenty-fifth day of March in the year of our Lord sixteen 
hundred and thirty-four, is the feast of the Annunciation. What 
says our Governor? 
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Leonard Calvert: 

Let it be fittingly celebrated, Father. But look you all. I am 
commanded by my brother, Lord Baltimore, that both by sea and by 
land I use all care to preserve peace amongst you, and that no scandal 
or offense be suffered by any man, Protestant or Catholic. That all 
opinions or sects that lodge within this Government meet not to¬ 
gether in mutinous contempts. Let the celebration of.this holy 
feast be freely partaken or refrained, as each man’s conscience doth 
order! 

THE FEAST OF THE ANNUNCIATION 

The group of Catholics comes forward bearing on their shoulders a 
great hewn cross, which they set up at the right of station A. Calvert 
comes with them and kneels with them as they recite the Litany of the 
Blessed Mother. 

About half of the group gathers at the left, and a group of Indian 
women come forward to greet them, trading corn with the women of the 
colony, and laughingly instructing them, in pantomime, how it is to be 
cooked and eaten. 

At the end of the Litany the cross is again lifted, and, Father White 
leading, they proceed to station B. 

IV. RHODE ISLAND 

ROGER WILLIAMS MOVES BEYOND THE MASSACHUSETTS 

BAY GRANT, 1636 

Roger Williams and four companions come up over the rim of the 
stage; they carry packs, and Indians who accompany them carry a canoe. 

Williams: 

Are we come to the end of the lands of the Wampanoags and of 
the chief, Massasoit? 

(The Indians nod in assent.) 

And beyond here, the hunting grounds of the Narragansetts? 
{Again the Indians assent.) 

Surely here we may speak as our conscience bids us, my friends. 
Set down your burdens. 

Arnold: 

Look ye, Master Williams, who comes yonder? Is it not Governor 
Winthrop? 

(The companions of Williams disengage their weapons as for 
defense.) 

Williams: 

Aye; it is John Winthrop. Put down your weapons. See you not 
he comes alone? 

(<Governor Winthrop enters.) 

Welcome to you, John. 


Winthrop: 

Roger, and you, friends, a good day to you. 

Williams: 

Be you come to take us prisoners, John? 

Winthrop: 

No, Roger. You are no comfortable neighbor, and I will not have 
you for a prisoner. 

Williams: 

For the last I thank you, and for the first, I would like to dispute 
it with you, for your better understanding. 

Winthrop: 

I will not dispute with you, Roger. You have too great love of 
argument. You have said the King has no right to grant lands, 
since they be owned by the Indians only; and many men hold this 
to be treason. You have said that Church and State be two things- 

Williams: 

Aye—of right they be two things. And the freedom of a man’s 
conscience is above both. 

Winthrop: 

I am come as a friend, Roger. This land is within the purchase 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. But yonder across the great 
inlet, the land is beyond our province and no man claims it. I give 
you, privately, this notice. God keep you. Farewell. 

{Winthrop goes.) 

Williams: 

Take up your burdens, friends. We go to the lands of the Narra¬ 
gansetts. 

ROGER WILLIAMS MAKES FRIENDS WITH THE 
NARRAGANSETTS 

As Williams and his men come down they meet Miantonomo and his 
people at station A. Williams is welcomed ceremoniously, gives them 
gifts, and sits among them, where he is served with food from the common 
pot as the Indians accept him for a friend. 

V. NEW HAMPSHIRE 

THE ANTINOMIANS REACH PORTSMOUTH, 1637 

A sea chanty is heard from the central stage, and a group of fishermen 
are seen at work, singing, on the skeleton of a boat. 

Around the stage at its left appears a new group, led by Wheelwright 
and Anne Hutchinson, exiles from Massachusetts Bay. They ascend the’ 
stage and address the superintendent of the shipbuilders, Captain Wiggin. 
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Wheelwright: 

Greeting, friends. Is this the colony they call Laconia ? 

Wiggin: 

It were once. Now we call it Portsmouth, and the land backward 
of it New Hampshire. Who be you? 

Wheelwright: 

My name is Wheelwright. This is my sister, Mistress Anne 
Hutchinson. 

Wiggin: 

We’ve heard tell of Mistress Hutchinson. You be folk barred out 
of Boston? 

Anne Hutchinson: 

Yes. Because we are under a covenant of grace, we are driven 
out. 

Wiggin: 

You be folk they call Antinomians? 

Anne Hutchinson: 

They do call us so. What is your church here? 

Wiggin: 

We be Church of England, but we keep our own counsel. 

Anne Hutchinson: 

As good as Papists. 

Wiggin: 

Aye. No worse. 

Wheelwright: 

We must go on, sister. 

Wiggin: 

God save you, sir; you’re welcome here. We drive nobody out 
for a matter of church or no. 

{He turns back to his men.) 

Sing out, hearties. 

THE SEA CHANTIES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The boat slides down the way and the New Hampshire group proceed 
down to station A with it, joined almost immediately by a group of fish¬ 
ermen with nets and fish tubs. The chanty continues, the fishermen 
mingling with the shipbuilders as they sing, and the catch is distributed. 
The group then proceeds to station B. 
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VI. DELAWARE 

THE ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR PRINTZ, 1642 

A group of settlers in Swedish costumes, men and women, come around 
the circular stage from both sides, meeting at the center in front and 
forming up the ramps at the sides. On the top appears the pastor John 
Campanius; two officers in arms at each side. 

Campanius: 

Folk of New Sweden, men who dwell in the protection of this fort, 
and those of you who be of Holland or England as well, neighbors 
and guests, be it known to you that our good Queen Christina who 
graciously permits your settlement to bear her name, hath sent out, 
for your spiritual counsel, me, John Campanius; and for your better 
government and protection from all enemies, His Excellency Johann 
Printz, who comes now to take his command and receive your 
allegiance. 

{Johann Printz enters on the rim of the stage. He is a gigantic 
man in a magnificent uniform. The settlers cheer. He speaks 
briefly in Swedish, saying in effect:) 

Printz: 

As you are loyal subjects, and come to welcome me, I give you 
leave to rejoice, proclaim a holiday. 

{The settlers cheer.) 

Campanius : 

His Excellency proclaims a holiday for all the folk of this New 
Sweden. Be you ever loyal to him, and to our Royal House, and 
the established Church of the Lutheran Synod. Look to it you 
trade not illegally, outside the orders of the great South Company 
of Sweden, nor welcome men who come not here of right. God be 
with you. 

THE FOLKS OF NEW SWEDEN MAKE A HOLIDAY 

The entire group comes gaily to station A and performs a Swedish 
folk dance, Governor Printz and Campanius presiding over the revelry. 

VII. NEW YORK 

GOVERNOR STUYVESANT SURRENDERS THE CITY, 1664 

On the rim of the stage two cannon are unmasked, manned by Dutch 
soldiers, and between them appears Peter Stuyvesant. At the sides of 
the stage, on the ramps, Dutch settlers and traders. 

On the field, marching around the stage (which represents, by virtue 
of the cannon, Fort Amsterdam) a company of soldiers with the English 
flag. 
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From this company a deputation goes up to Stuyvesant and Governor 
Winthrop presents a letter. As they fall back, some of the burgomasters 
approach Stuyvesant as if for conference. He tears the letter and throws 
it down. They instantly pick it up and assemble the pieces; Nicholas 
Bayard reads them to the burgomasters and settlers. 

Bayard: 

In this letter the English Governor assures us he will not hinder, 
but any people from the Netherlands may freely come and plant, 
and vessels of their country may freely trade. These things and 
more be contained in the privilege of His Majesty’s English subjects. 

Stuyvesant: 

Stand aside, sirs. I shall fire if they come closer. 

The Dominie: {approaching Stuyvesant.) 

Look you, Mynheer Governor. The broadsides of the English 
ships are in the river. It is wrong and sinful to shed blood to no 
purpose. 

{Governor Nicolls leads another company of soldiers around the 
other side; both companies now threaten the old Dutch Governor 
between the guns on the crest. The Dutch gunners stand with 
lighted matches. There is a pause.) 

Stuyvesant: 

I had rather be carried to my grave. But let it be so. 

{A white flag is raised. The Dutch settlers nod their heads 
slowly and solemnly in approbation. Governor Nicolls goes up 
with his English standard.) 

THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH FRATERNIZE 

The entire Dutch group comes down to station A, where a game of 
bowls is started, the people fraternizing with the English soldiers; 
Stuyvesant and Nicolls come down together and, on the conclusion of 
the game, are seen drinking together. All then proceed to station B. 

VIII. NEW JERSEY 

THE MEN FROM NEW HAVEN COME TO JERSEY, 1666 

The settlers from New Haven arrive in New Jersey, led by the pastor, 
Abraham Pierson, and Robert Treat. With them their families—a small 
group of stern Puritans. They gather about the pastor. 

Abraham Pierson: 

Imprimis, we are met, friends from New Haven and its neighbors, 
according to fundamentals mutually agreed upon, desiring to be 
of one heart and consent, for the carrying on of spiritual concern¬ 
ments, as also civil and town affairs, according to a godly government 
here to be settled by us and our associates. 
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Robert Treat: 

Here by this river Passaic, in the province of the lord, Carteret, 
shall we build our town, since New Haven be taken into the company 
and power of a province where God’s word as we believe it to be 
doth not run. 

Abraham Pierson: 

And I give you for your government four texts, and this is the 
first: Take you wise men and understanding and known among 
your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you. 

THEY DEAL WITH GOVERNOR CARTERET AND THE 
LENNI-LENAPE INDIANS 

On the field below, from the left, come a band of Lenni-Lenape Indians. 
The group of Puritans come down to deal with them, meeting them at 
station A. 

The Indians, in pantomime, forbid them the land. The settlers pay 
them in goods, and the chiefs mark a paper. 

From the right comes Governor Philip Carteret with a small retinue. 
He welcomes the new comers; they show him the paper, and he gives 
them in turn a deed to the land. 

IX. PENNSYLVANIA 

WILLIAM PENN BRINGS THE CHARTER, 1682 

Over the rim of the stage comes William Penn. On the steps and 
runways below are settlers gathered to welcome the lord proprietor. 

Penn: 

Friends, that all may know where authority here lies, I show you 
the deed and charter for this Province of Pennsylvania granted by 
Charles the Second, King of England, to me, William Penn. 

{Three old settlers come forward and place in his hands a sod, 
a twig, and a cup of water.) 

So you perform the livery of seisin to me, in the ancient manner, 
by water and soil, turf and twig. So be it. Know you, then, by this 
charter full liberty of conscience is allowed to all who do confess and 
acknowledge Almighty God. By it ye shall chose an assembly from 
your freemen for your government. And, further, if in this constitu¬ 
tion there be anything that jars, then alter it. 

First Settler: 

These be good tidings, William Penn. Thee is welcome here. 
And we hope thy voyage has been good. 

Penn: 

All my life, friend, have I sailed against wind and tide. Enjoy 
thy lands, friend. From thy King we claim only a charter—not 
title. I shall make sure our right by lawful treaty and purchase 
from them who own the ground. 

15141-33—3 
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PENN’S TREATY AT SHACKAMAXON 

He comes, with his company, to station A, where he meets the chiefs 
of the Lenni-Lenape. The treaty of Shackamaxon is offered to the 
Indians. They start a ceremonial dance before Penn. He rises at 
length and joins in the dance, to the cheers of the Indians. He pauses, 
and the chiefs swarm up to mark the treaty and shake his hand. 

X. CONNECTICUT 

GOVERNOR ANDROS DEMANDS THE CHARTER, 1687 

From opposite sides of the circular rim comes two parties, one of the 
council of Connecticut, led by Robert Treat, and the other, in resplendent 
uniforms, led by Governor Edmund Andros. 

Andros: 

Be you the men of authority in this province of Connecticut? 
Treat: 

Aye, we be. 

Andros: 

And ye presume to operate for Hartford, Saybrook, New Haven, 
and all these towns? 

Treat: 

Aye. You know me well, your Excellency. I am Robert Treat, 
and by election and the terms of our charter I am Governor here. 

Andros: 

Look you now, Robert Treat, I am come in the King’s name for 
this charter. 

Treat: 

We will talk'with'your Excellency of this, but we be advised you 
come not with^younauthority in due form. We will not yield our 
charter. 

Andros: 

I come in the King’s'name, and with force if it be needed. Let you 
meet with me and Jet your charter be brought. 

THE CHARTER DISAPPEARS 

Andros leads'down to station A. The men of Connecticut come down 
in a close group to the left, some of them leading their horses. Their 
group separates, and a table with benches is seen. Andros stands at one 
end of the table and Treat at the other. Torches are held by the Con¬ 
necticut men to light the scene. Andros delivers a written order, which 
is passed around the table. At a sign from Treat the Charter is laid on 
the table. Andros demands it, reaches for it, and Treat draws it away. 
Andros insists. His men close in. The torches are swung before him 
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and put out. In the smoke and the moment’s confusion, the Charter 
disappears, a Connecticut man slipping out with it, mounting his horse, 
and riding off. The torches are lit once more, and Andros, again demand¬ 
ing the Charter, is shown the bare table. The Connecticut counsellors 
gather sadly around Governor Treat. The secretary of the colony, John 
Allyn, writes “ Finis ” and closes the book of the record. The Connecticut 
men tip over the table as the Royal Governor wrathfully leads away 
his men. The entire group moves to station B. 

XI. NORTH CAROLINA 

GOVERNOR TRYON ANNOUNCES ENFORCEMENT OF THE 

STAMP ACT, 1765 

A group of Scotch, including Polk and Alexander, at right, on the rim. 
Below them, Rednap, the ballad singer, with a guitar. From within, 
Edmund Fanning and a few of his boon companions. They pause. 

Rednap (pretending not to notice Fanning ): 

Says Frohock to Fanning, to tell the plain truth, 

When I came to this country, I was but a youth; 

My father sent for me; I wasn’t worth a cuss, 

And then my first study was stealing a hoss. 

Fanning: 

Be still, you damned ballad monger- 

Rednap (moving away easily): 

I quickly got credit and then ran away, 

And haven’t paid for him to this very day. 

{Rednap moves up behind Polk and Alexander.) 

Fanning: 

Do you defend this scurrilous rogue, sirs? 

Polk {in broad Scotch): 

In a free country, a man may sing, for a’ the King’s men; aye, or 
the King, for a’ that. 

Fanning: 

I’m an official of the crown; don’t go too far- 

Alexander: 

We go only as far as John Knox went before the Covenants. Do 
ye ken what he said? “If princes exceed their bounds, they may 
be resisted by force.” Do ye ken that, Mr. Fanning? 

Fanning: 

Governor Tryon shall know of this. 

{Enter Governor Tryon from center and Ashe and IVaddell from 
right. Tryon puts Fanning aside to speak to Ashe.) 
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Governor Tryon: 

You come from the Assembly, Mr. Speaker? It is known to you 
that the stamps are in His Majesty’s ship yonder. 

Ashe: 

This stamp tax is levied without our consent. The Assembly has 
declared, Your Excellency, that we esteem it our inherent right and 
exclusive privilege to impose our own taxes. 

Governor Tryon: 

And if I, as His Majesty’s officer, proceed to collect the tax, what 
will the people of this colony do? 

Ashe: 

Resist unto blood and death. 

{Ashe and IVaddell go down. Fanning goes up to the Governor, 
and they retire at center.) 

Rednap {half sings): 

And Fanning and Tryon and all of their kins 
Must look to their leather or look to their skins; 

For the West is aflame, and tomorrow you’ll see—maybe— 
maybe— 

This Fanning and Tryon—hanged—both—on—one—tree. 

THE STAMP MASTER SWEARS TO ABROGATE HIS 
COMMISSION 

Around the left of the stage come the stamp master and his clerks. 
With them men who set up a notice board on which the Stamp Act is 
posted; before it a table and stool. 

Around the right swings a riotous group who come bringing a boat 
from the warship Diligence on a pair of cart wheels. They throw aside 
the clerks, isolating the stamp master; tear down the copy of the Stamp 
Act; and place a rope around the stamp master’s neck, about to swing 
him up over the notice board. 

Ashe and Waddell come down and rescue him, the crowd still muttering. 
A clerk offers the Bible. The stamp master kisses it and swears to 
abandon his post. The crowd cheers and closes in, moving to station B. 

XII. SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN’S ADVICE ABOUT THE 
TEA SHIPS, 1773 

A crowd of men and women surge up the stage, and are met by Christo¬ 
pher Gadsden above. 

First man in the crowd: 

What shall we do now, Christopher Gadsen? 

Second man: 

The tea ship has stayed its time in Charleston. 


Third man: 

Aye, we could have good tea cheap enough today. 

Fourth man: 

They’re unloading it at the customhouse. 

Gadsden: 

My friends, why do you come to me? When the Parliament 
repealed the Stamp Act, you cheered and went mad with joy, and 
set up Mr. Pitt in marble. I warned you. The King yielded his 
stamps because he could not do otherwise. But he clings to the 
claim we can never admit—the claim he may tax us without our 
consent. There’s no freedom in it. I told you so then, and you 
jeered. Now he comes with tea, to help the East India Company; 
and it’s cheap, for all it carries a tax. But the tax is the end of your 
liberty, men of South Carolina, if you pay it. 

First man: 

We asked ye what we should do. . . . We’ll never pay. 

{Gadsden stands thinking. Rednap's voice is heard again, sing¬ 
ing.) 

Rednap: 

And out in the West there’s a spirit aflare, 

And a sound of men marching, and preaching, and prayer; 

And what is a fee or a tax or a right, 

Save it deal us justice in all men’s sight? 

Gadsden: 

There’s a cellar there by the customhouse. 

A MAN IN THE CROWD: 

Aye, but it’s ankle deep in sea water. 

Gadsden: 

And the tea stands on the wharf? 

Another man: 

Aye, the consignee has resigned, and the ship has cleared, and 
there’s none to pay the customs, if no one buys the tea. . . . The 
ship’s twenty days are gone by today. 

Gadsden: 

And you ask me? 

The crowd: 

Aye. 

Gadsden: 

Then, I say, put the tea into the cellar and let it lie till the King 
comes to fetch it. 

(The crowd cheers.) 
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And then go about your business. Before the month is out, you 
will need to be helping the friends of liberty in Boston. 

{The crowd, divides, part going off, and part coming down the 
Held, where the first groups precede them.) 

THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF CHARLESTON 
INTERRUPT THEIR MINUET 

Across the foregound moves a stately group of ladies and gentlemen. 
Behind them, and at some distance, a slow file of laborers from the rice 
swamps, heavily burdened. For a moment their song, a monotonous 
labor chant, gives the time. 

From the back comes a gay company of ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback; they ride through the laborers, who scatter out of their way. 

The new group dismounts amid cordial greetings; their horses are held, 
and they join the first group in a minuet, to the music of a fiddling 
darkey. 

The men who have listened to Gadsden come down from left stage. 

The dance suddenly ceases. The men dancers arm themselves and fall 
in, marching as if to a sudden call to arms. ... At their head appears 
for a moment the ballad singer, Rednap. 

XIII. GEORGIA 

THE MEN OF GEORGIA PAROLE THE ROYAL GOVERNOR, 

1776 

To the door of the Governor’s mansion comes Joseph Habersham with 
a party of patriots. They enter from below, around the right of the 
circle, go up and pound on the door, which is opened by a servant; 
Governor Wright immediately appears. 

Governor Wright: 

Mr. Habersham, and my friends, what is your will with me? 
Habersham: 

It is known to us that Your Excellency is in correspondence with 
General Gage at Boston. 

Governor Wright: 

I am. This is within my duty as an officer of His Majesty and 
Governor of Georgia. 

Habersham: 

Letters of yours have come into the hands of the Council of 
Safety. 

Governor Wright: 

I am the best friend this province has. What grievance have you 
against me? 
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Habersham: 

Have you forgotten the motto on our seal? Oglethorpe chose it. 
“Not for ourselves, but others.” 

Governor Wright: 

You assemble illegally and commit riots and disorders, and you 
take the part of the rebels in Boston? 

Habersham: 

Aye, we do. But we have reason of our own. Armed ships lie off 
our town and by this letter it is known to us that you propose to arm 
the Cherokee Nation against us if we provoke you—to bring against 
us the savages who know no laws of warfare. 

Governor Wright: 

You have only to abstain from civil disorders. 

{Habersham’s men raise a shout to drown his voice.) 
Habersham: 

We will look to that. But we require now, without a moment’s 
delay, Your Excellency’s parole not to leave this house, not send 
word or message out of it, till the will of the Committee of Safety be 
known. Do you give us your word of honor? 

Governor Wright: 

{After a pause) I do. 

{Habersham posts a guard at the door as the Governor goes in.) 
Habersham: 

Friends, we meet at the Liberty Pole of Savannah. Disperse. 
{On the steps Rednap lingers.) 

Rednap {Half singing, as the others go down): 

And where is the King’s High Governor gone? 

And who will gather the tithe and the tax? 

For the hangman’s tree stands bare in the dawn, 

And there’s none to lay the lash to the freemen’s backs. . . . 
{Rednap runs after the others.) 

GEORGIA SENDS DELEGATES TO THE CONTINENTAL 

CONGRESS 

A large crowd of patriots, men and women, swing down to station A 
and erect a liberty pole with a red liberty cap at the top. They are 
joined by Habersham’s group. Then, by Rednap, who leaps up by the 
pole and sings: 

Rednap: 

What will you give for Freedom? 

What will you pay, my friends? 

There’s a market today, 

Under God’s great sky, 
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And what will you pay— 

Will you march—Will you die 
For Freedom—for Freedom? 

A bit of a ribbon, a blue and buff coat, 

A sword-knot to keep when the battle is over; 

Nights in the snows of the North, 

Days in the reek of the swamps; 

What will you give—will you buy—will you buy? 

Then up! And your rifles to shoulder, and forth 
To the long, long march, and the hungry camps, 

And the battling years, and when they’re all over . . . 

A sword-knot to keep, and the bonds of a nation to sever— 

And a rest and a sleep—if you live—if you die— 

And Freedom forever—forever! 

(The crowd, surge around the pole, shouting.) 

Three of the provincial delegates to the Continental Congress, Lyman 
Hall, Button Gwinnett, and George Walton, are brought forward, given 
credentials, take leave of Habersham and Colonel McIntosh, and set out 
for the Congress, the crowd cheering as the Union flag goes up on the 
pole. 

XIV. THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

As the Georgia group moves to station B and South Carolina to station 
C, leaving station A clear, the North Carolina group falls into the central 
space below the stage, between the stage and station A, next, and below 
the stage Virginia and Maryland. Pennsylvania and Delaware form 
below the stage, and the Northern Colonies in order fall into a general 
line at the left and above the central stage. 

The central stage now fills with a new group—the Continental Congress 
in session; as Georgia passes across to station B voices are heard from the 
central platform. 

CONGRESS I—RICHARD HENRY LEE PRESENTS THE 
WILLIAMSBURG RESOLVES 

John Hancock: 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Richard Henry Lee of Virginia. 
Richard Henry Lee: 

By the orders of the Convention of Delegates of Virginia, assem¬ 
bled in Williamsburg, I submit to the Congress this resolution: 

“That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States; that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown; and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

{The Congress is seen in deliberation.) 

As Georgia moves to station C, South Carolina moves to a point below 
North Carolina and toward stage right. The voices in Congress are 
again heard. 
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CONGRESS II—JOHN ADAMS PRESENTS THE BOSTON TOWN 
MEETING RESOLUTIONS 


John Hancock: 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Adams of Massachusetts Bay. 

John Adams: 

Sir: the people of Boston, assembled, have sent to their delegates 
in this Congress their instructions, in these terms: 

“The whole United Colonies are upon the verge of a glorious 
revolution. We have seen the petitions to the King rejected with 
disdain. For the prayer of peace he has tendered the sword; for 
liberty, chains; for safety, death. We think it absolutely imprac¬ 
ticable for these Colonies to be ever again subject to or dependent 
upon Great Britain, without endangering the very existence of the 
State. ... In case the Congress should think it necessary for the 
safety of the United Colonies to declare them independent of Great 
Britain, the inhabitants, with their lives and the remnant of their 
fortunes, will most cheerfully support them in the measure.” 

{John Adams sits down and Congress resumes deliberations.) 

When the Georgia group concludes its performance at station C, it 
proceeds to a point below South Carolina, and slightly at the right. The 
Thirteen Colonies are now in a long diagonal line from lower right stage 
to upper left, in the relative positions of the States on the map. All 
eyes of the group now turn toward the central stage. 

CONGRESS III—THE VOTE ON THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Jefferson is standing, and reading, for the committee, including Adams, 
Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston, the final paragraphs of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 

Jefferson: 

“We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of 
America in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the 
name and by the authority of the good people of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political con¬ 
nection between them and the State of Great Britian is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved, and that, as free and independent States, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and do all other acts and things which inde¬ 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support of this Dec¬ 
laration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 
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Hancock: 

You have heard the Declaration presented by your committee. 
Let the vote be taken by Colonies. 

The Secretary: 

Connecticut. 

{The delegates vote “Aye,” rising, as each Colony is called of 
the first eight.) 

Delaware; Georgia; Maryland; Massachusetts Bay; North Caro¬ 
lina; New Hampshire; New Jersey; New York. 

Robert Livingston: 

I have acted with your committee, and in spirit we accept this 
Declaration, but we are not instructed and may not vote as we feel. 

Hancock: 

Pass on. 

Secretary: 

( Continuing , the delegates voting “Aye” as before.) 
Pennsylvania; Rhode Island; South Carolina; Virginia. 

Hancock: 

Let this declaration be sent forth. . . . 

THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES 

From the central stage, messengers run from Colony to Colony with 
the news. The groups cheer, break, and revolve. “Yankee Doodle” is 
heard, is taken up by the band as the entire pageant sweeps off in a final 
exit march to the left. 
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PAGEANT OF THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN 

Produced at Yorktown, October 17,1931 

(Enacted by the Thirty-fourth Infantry and other units of the United States Army) 

For this pageant, the field at Yorktown is set with a circular stage 
with a revolving central disk and rising and sinking platforms. This 
formal stage is used only for the enactment of scenes which actually 
happened at a distance from Yorktown. The field itself, set with the 
distant British fortifications and redoubts numbers nine and ten, serves 
for all action which took place on the ground. In front of the stage, 
set in the steps leading to the upper level, is the chair of the Chronicler. 

The Chronicler: 

Not for the cannons thunder nor the blood 
Of men, the battle march, the bitter siege; 

Remember we this place, and write in gold 
YORKTOWN, upon our stateliest monuments. 

But for the consequence—the after years. 

From the clear issues of this field of war, 

A nation rose. And it befits her sons 
Well to imagine daysprings of her glory. 

{He opens his book.) 

From all that men wrote down that year, the notes of the trenches 
and battlefields—the plans, reports, maps, dispatches—the lists of 
prisoners and of the dead—the log books of the sea—the scars upon 
the land, I, the Chronicler, re-create for you this day and field. 
But first, that you may see the long nets cast and drawn, I set before 
you moments, one by one, to lead us here. Imagine spring, in the 
year seventeen eighty-one. The place, Connecticut; a house in the 
village of Weathersfield, where Washington meets and holds council 
with Count Rochambeau. 

SCENE 1 

THE WEATHERSFIELD CONFERENCE 

The Webb House, Weathersfield, Connecticut, May 21, 1781. Wash¬ 
ington, General Knox, General Duportail, and Colonel Hamilton enter. 

Duportail: 

If you will be seated, General Washington—General Knox . . . 
I am sure the Count will be with you immediately. 

{Exit Duportail.) 
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Knox: 

I suppose, General, the French Commander has indicated his 
orders and intentions to you. 

Washington: 

In some measure, when we met at Hartford. I pin great hopes 
on him . . . where else can we see hope . . . But for the French, 
we are at the lowest ebb of our fortunes. 

(i General Duportail ushers in Count Rochambeau and Marquis 
de Chastellux. A French officer acting as secretary follows.) 
General Rochambeau—General Chastellux—your servant. 

Rochambeau: 

General Washington, it gives us the greatest pleasure again to 
meet you. 

Washington: 

The pleasure is ours, gentlemen. Our hopes are all in you. 
Rochambeau: 

We have written certain questions, sir, to keep our objectives 
before us. By your leave. 

Washington: 

I approve, most heartily. To business, gentlemen. But first, a 
question on my part. Can your fleet under Admiral Barras trans¬ 
port troops for us—to the Chesapeake? 

Rochambeau: 

Infinitely we regret, sir. The orders to the fleet require them 
to rendezvous at Boston, if Newport is abandoned. 

Washington: 

I see, sir. 

Chastellux : 

Admiral de Barras regrets that he could not today be present. 
There is a British fleet off Newport at this moment. 

Duportail: 

The present hour, sir, and the military situation- 

Washington: 

I look, gentlemen, beyond the present hour and the immediate 
military necessity. 

(He refers to the questionnaire.) 

To your question, I reply that your stores can be guarded at New¬ 
port, when your forces leave to join mine, General. Two hundred 
men of yours, and such as I shall furnish—reliable militia. 

Rochambeau: 

We are then free to join you, sir. 
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Washington: 

All depends on the control of the sea. The fleet of Admiral de 
Grasse is sailing for the West Indies? 

Rochambeau: 

And from the West Indies to this coast, sir. Their time is short— 
they are under obligation to our Spanish allies to return in the 
autumn. 

Washington: 

Then we must be prepared to strike while they are here to com¬ 
mand the sea. 

j Chastellux: 

Vraiment! But our questions are on this point—to strike where? 

f Washington: 

General Knox, will you kindly read the quesiton? 

Knox (reading): 

Should the squadron from the West Indies arrive in these seas, 

. . . what operations will General Washington have in view, after a 
union of the French Army with our own? 

Washington: 

Will you kindly note down the answer, Colonel Hamilton? . . . 
The force may either proceed in an operation against New York- 

Rochambeau: 

Is there water for great ships inside Sandy Hook, General? 
Washington: 

I remember, General, that Admiral D’Estaing believed there was 
not. . . . Pray continue (again dictating) or may be directed 
against the enemy in some other quarter, as circumstances may 
dictate. 

Rochambeau: 

Lord Cornwallis is reported marching northward. 

Washington: 

Yes. To join Phillips and Arnold in Virginia probably. (Again 
1 dictating.) The great waste of men points out the preference which 

an operation against New York seems to have over an attempt to 
send a force to the southward. . . . 

(He ceases to dictate.) 

Still—if I am properly supported by the States—and with the 
command of the sea—I must think of this. We shall answer your 

questions in form. Gentlemen, your most obedient- 

(They bow and go of, the French officers on one side , the Ameri¬ 
cans on the other.) 
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The Chronicler: 

While the commanders met at Weathersfield, the British Army of 
the South, having fought the battle at Guilford Courthouse, which 
seemed to them a victory, turned to Virginia. Slowly the news 
went northward, and the patient threads from which the net at last 
was woven were flung far—to Washington, on the hills by the 
Hudson—to Greene, whose defeats were hidden victories, and over 
seas, to the waiting fleets of France, without whose aid there could 
be no consummation. Here by the Chesapeake, the pilots took 
strange rudders in their hands. 

SCENE 2 

PILOTS ARE ENGAGED FOR THE FRENCH FLEET 

Late in June, before a waterside tavern on the Chesapeake. 
Some sailors and pilots drinking under the sign. 

A Pilot with Red Hair: 

Aye, it’s all the matter o’ money. If George Washington had 
hard money- 

An Old Pilot: 

Time was, he had more than any planter in Virginia. And his 
plantation on the Potomac, now- 

A Young Pilot: 

But he don’t pay the soldiers; it’s Congress that pays the soldiers. 
The Red Head: 

Pays’em in continentals. That means don’t pay’em. . . . Well, 
it’s all one to me whose ship I bring up the channels. 

The Landlord (coming out): 

Lads, there’s a captain here was asking me about pilots. 

Red Head ( boisterously): 

Bring out your captain, Landlord. 

Landlord: 

Be still, you, Red. It’s somewhat confidential. He has a foreigner 
with him. 

Old Pilot: 

Shall we come in? 

(Enter a sea captain, master of an American privateer, followed 
by a French officer in a long cloak.) 

Captain: 

No; I’ll speak ye where ye be. Pilots all? 
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Red Head: 

Aye; we know these waters. 

Old Pilot: 

Man and boy, forty years on this bay and never aground yet . . . 
hardly ever. 

Captain: 

I know your phiz. . . . Now to this business. We want men who 
know the Chesapeake—thirty pilots in all—men to handle great 
ships. 

Red Head: 

We three can handle three of them. What service? 

Captain : 

Service, you may say, of the United States. 

Old Pilot: 

And where be these ships? 

Captain: 

They will be at Cape Fran?ais. 

The Young Pilot: 

That’s a far haul—West Indies. 

Captain: 

Aye. West Indies. 

Old Pilot: 

And United States service, in a manner of speaking. I’m not 
so sure. 

Red Head: 

Paid in continentals? 

Young Pilot: 

I’ll go, sir . . . I’ve a fancy to see this Cape Fran^ais. 

Captain: 

Good lad. And you? 

Red Head: 

Not for continental money. I’ve a wife and children. 

Old Pilot: 

Aye. No paper money. We’re better ashore. 

(The French officer steps forward.) 

French Officer: 

Are you satisfied these men know the waters, Captain? 

Captain : 

Aye, they know the Bay. They’re trusty. 
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French Officer: 

Confidentially, then, you may say the service is French. And for 
hard money. 

{He takes out a bag of coins and counts them on the table.) 

The Captain: 

Will you go now? 

Tiie Pilots (in concert): 

Aye; we’ll go. 

Captain : 

Stop a bit. Look you, if the King’s men hear of this, I’ll see you 
all hanged. 

The Old Pilot: 

Even so, Captain, you may count on us. States or French—we’ll 
go. 

(They go off, following the officers, the Red Head stopping to pay 
his score, and the Young Pilot to get his sea chest.) 

The Chronicler: 

Not undefended in this dangerous hour 
Virginia faced the strong invader’s march. 

Few were the soldiers—few but staunch—who came, 

But glorious were their leaders. Steuben first, 

Wise in the craft of arms; then Wayne, fiery, 

Heroic, one to lead a headlong charge, 

And after calculate the battle-chance; 

And over these, beloved of Washington, 

The youth who brought us the high blood of France 
And poured it out at Brandywine, and now, 

Treads the long road of defensive war 
Watching the web draw in. 

(He opens the book.) 

Yonder the British march to cross the James. 

The time is summer. Still the fleets come not, 

But Lafayette is on their heels, and Wayne. 

The place, Green Spring—there by the river’s edge. 

Look well! 


SCENE 3 

THE FIGHT AT GREEN SPRING 

Green Spring, Virginia, July 6, 1781 

Across the field, at the edge of the wood on the left, British troops are 
seen marching into shelter, leaving a picket line, and beyond these cav¬ 
alry outposts. 
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The Pennsylvania line troops, led by General Wayne, are seen advanc¬ 
ing toward these outposts, which retreat to a point behind the picket line 
and there dismount, as if to hold the ground. 

Lafayette, with his staff, is seen consulting with Wayne. Lafayette 
then rides to a point on the right, where he can overlook the ridge, and 
presumably the river beyond. 

Wayne’s troops bring up two cannons, and prepare to fire. The picket 
line of British stands and delivers a scattering volley. A single British 
gun, left outside the wood, is attacked by an American company. 

Lafayette perceives the British main body beyond the screen of trees 
and starts to ride back. 

A signal gun is fired at the edge of the thicket, and the British line 
suddenly emerges from concealment. The Pennsylvania troops pause 
and fall back a few paces. Wayne orders an instant attack, and the 
Americans charge. The British directly in front are driven back a short 
distance, then hold their ground. The British beyond the left flank of 
Wayne’s force move forward to surround him. 

Lafayette arrives, and he and Wayne ride along the front, ordering a 
retreat. The British follow until they take the two American guns. 
Lafayette and Wayne, with their troops, then retire beyond the view on 
the left as the British, with the captured guns, hold the field. 

The Chronicler: 

Follow, in your imagination, over seas, 

The fleet of Count de Grasse. From the port of Brest 
He sets his sail for the West Indian Isles. 

The call of Washington and Rochambeau 
The voice of this America, hard pressed, 

Crying for succor, beating down the wind, 

Reaches his ears. He gathers men and gold, 

And sends a swift ship northward with such news 
As serves to change the whole design of war 
And starts the armies southward, secretly, 

Line after line, converging, march by march, 

With his bright sails, to this predestined glory. 

SCENE 4 

WASHINGTON RECEIVES WORD THAT ADMIRAL DE GRASSE 
IS SAILING FOR THE CHESAPEAKE 

General Washington’s headquarters at New Windsor, New York, 
August 14, 1781. Colonel Trumbull, Washington’s secretary, takes a 
seat at a table. A sentry brings in a runner with dispatches. The 
runner salutes, delivers his letters, and goes out. General Knox 
enters. 
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General Knox: 

Colonel Trumbull, my compliments to General Washington, and 
will you inform him that the dispositions of artillery, both on our 
part and that of the French, have been made. 

Trumbull: 

You find the French agreeable to everything? 

Knox: 

Perfectly. Though there seems to be a doubt about the French 
ships running past Sandy Hook. 

{Enter Washington.) , 

Washington: 

General Knox, good morning. Your dispositions are made? I 
knew it. But you are equally prepared to change your plan? 

Knox: 

Certainly, General. 

Washington: 

You may have need to do so. 

{He turns to Trumbull.) 

Is Mr. Morris arrived? 

Trumbull: 

He is waiting, sir. 

{Trumbull ushers in Robert Morris.) 

Washington: 

Mr. Morris, good morning. Your task, sir, is more difficult than 
mine. To find money, for an army like ours. . . . What progress 
have you to report? 

Morris: 

I can only say I will do what is possible, General. I have great 
confidence in the French alliance, and if nothing is needed beyond 
the known requirements- 

Washington: 

Mr. Morris, it is more than likely that much more will be called 
for. If we should decide to move a combined army southward- 

Morris: 

Southward! 

Washington: 

Lord Cornwallis is in Virginia. . . . 

Morris: 

I see. You will wish me to find out what supplies can be furnished 
for a march- 
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Washington: 

Supplies for a march, and transport by water; crossing the Dela¬ 
ware at Trenton. 

Morris: 

You shall have a report, General. But without hard money. . . . 
However, be assured I will do my possible. 

{Morris bows and goes out.) 

Washington {as Colonel Trumbull hands him a letter): 

LaFayette has received our dispatch. He reads between the 
lines. {Reading) “I am not even strong enough to be beaten.” . . . 
• Still, Cornwallis must reckon with him. 

{An officer enters with a lettter, which Trumbull takes.) 

Trumbull {glancing at the letter): 

General, this from Admiral de Barras. He encloses this from the 
Count de Grasse. The French are on the sea! 

Washington {to the officer who brought in the letter): 

My compliments to General Rochambeau, and will he be pleased 
to come. 

The Officer: 

General Rochambeau is coming immediately, sir. 

Washington: 

De Grasse writes he is bringing three thousand men, twenty nine 

ships of the line—siege guns—mortars- 

{Enter Rochambeau and Chastellux.) 

Good morning, gentlemen. You have heard of the news from the 
Count de Grasse? 

Rochambeau: 

Yes, General. This means the crisis for which you have planned 
has arrived. 

Washington : 

Three thousand troops—a commanding fleet. 

Rochambeau: 

One moment. ... I think we may trust the discretion of all 
present. 

Washington: 

Colonel Trumbull, will you see that the room is guarded. 

{Trumbull stands at one end of the room, Chastellux at the other.) 
Rochambeau: 

Good. He brings also gold and silver which will serve our need. 
He comes, not to New York, but to the Chesapeake. 

Washington: 

To the Chesapeake. . . . 
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Rochambeau: 

He is advised against attempting the New York channels. If we 
can pass the British with our forces- 

Washington: 

It is as well. We shall bewilder Sir Henry Clinton by a feint 
against Staten Island. Then southward as fast as the troops can 
march. 

Rochambeau: 

A march to Virginia? 

Washington: 

No; to the Head of Elk. There by transport to the James. 
Admiral de Grasse will command the Chesapeake. We have here 
the position we have needed. Control of the sea, a rapid and secret 
march southward, and Corwallis must yield. 

Rochambeau: 

I am yours to command, General. 

Washington (calling Trumbull and Chastellux): 

Gentlemen, we move at once to threaten New York by way of 
Staten Island. Send for Mr. Morris again; I have sharp work for 
him, and for General Knox. And a trusty messenger to General 
Lafayette. General Rochambeau, you know all my mind in this 
business. 

(The French officers bow and go off on one side , IVashington and 
Trumbull on the other.) 

The Chronicler: 

I turn through many faded manuscripts, the dispatches, letters, 
and controversies of the generals, the reports of spies and secret 
agents, and build for you some image of the action on the other side. 
Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in chief of the British forces in 
America, at his headquarters in New York, hemmed in, with his 
unwatchful admirals in the bay, struggles to find the clue to the great 
net, and sees it close, and half a continent lost, and moves to save it 
all—too late. 

SCENE 5 

SIR HENRY CLINTON RECEIVES NEWS OF THE AMERICAN 
AND FRENCH MARCH TO VIRGINIA 

(The stage revolves and the Beekman House in New York appears in 
the place of Washington’s headquarters.) 

Sir Henry Clinton’s headquarters in the Beekman House, New York. 
The time is about August 23, 1781. Sir Henry Clinton comes in, leaning 
on the arm of a servant, and is led to a chair at extreme right. The 
servant returns to the door at left, and announces General Delancey, who 
enters immediately. 

Clinton ( sitting , his back half turned , his hand over his eyes): 

Well, Delancey, what news of Admiral Hood? 
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Delancey: 

A dispatch from him, sir. He has looked in at the Chesapeake 
and the Delaware, and found no French ships. 

Clinton: 

Small wonder. If they come in force, they’ll come here. 
Delancey: 

Admiral Graves thinks not, sir. 

Clinton: 

So? And where does Admiral Graves think they’ll try to land? 
Delancey: 

Admiral Graves didn’t say, sir. 

Clinton: 

Just as we might expect. What else, Delancey? 

Delancey: 

Reports from scouts—confidential—from Marquard, Ogden, 
Squib. 

Clinton: 

You may leave them with me. 

Delancey: 

You do not wish me to go through them, sir? They appear urgent. 
Marquard’s woman reports the French have crossed the Hud¬ 
son. . . . 

Clinton (sharply): 

Leave them with me. 

Delancey: 

And Captain William Cornwallis- 

Clinton: 

Captain Cornwallis? 

Delancey: 

Yes, General, His Lordship’s brother, of the ship Canada. He 
wishes to see you—very urgent. 

Clinton: 

Let him talk to his Admiral. I won’t see him. 

Delancey: 

Very good, sir. Shall I call Admiral Graves to come over from 
Brooklyn, sir? 

Clinton: 

No. 

Delancey: 

And you do not wish me to go through the intelligence reports, sir? 
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Clinton {sharply): 

No; leave them with me. 

Delancey {bowing himself out): 

Very good, General. 

Clinton {rises and flutters through the sheaf of intelligence reports): 
Damn these eyes! If Lord George knew how true he spoke when 

he wrote I seemed in the dark- 

{A commotion at the door, and the servant is pushed out of the 
way as Captain William Cornwallis comes in.) 

Captain Cornwallis: 

General Clinton, my apologies, but I must see you. 

Clinton {without turning): 

Who’s that? Who’s there? 

Captain Cornwallis: 

Captain Cornwallis, sir, of the ship Canada. 

Clinton: 

I’m otherwise engaged, Captain. 

Captain Cornwallis: 

General Clinton, I’ll not be put off. I’m not under you, sir. And 
I must know what you propose to do for my brother, sir, if the 
French fleet should come into the Chesapeake. 

Clinton: 

Your feelings are very natural, Captain. I’ll answer you, if only 
to be rid of you. Admiral Graves will attack the French fleet, sir, 
wherever he finds it. And as for your brother, he has twice the force 
I have, at this moment. He is entrenched—or entrenching—at 
Yorktown. 

Captain Cornwallis: 

But, sir; egad, I didn’t think you could be so blind. 

Clinton {rising sharply, but not looking at Captain Cornwallis ): 
Blind! What the devil do you mean, sir? 

Captain Cornwallis: 

I crave your pardon, General. My feelings get the better of me. 
But my brother Charles has a glorious record of victories in America. 

Clinton: 

He’s lucky to win no more like the one at Guilford- 

Captain Cornwallis: 

And if you abandon him in his present post to the French fleet — 
and the armies moving southward, if reports be true- 


Clinton: 

Captain, it may be known to you that your brother is very close 
to the Minister. And he holds a dormant commission for the com¬ 
mand here, I make no doubt, if anything should happen to me. 
Now do you think I can afford not to do my utmost if he should 
prove to be in danger? 

Captain Cornwallis: 

No, General. I see you couldn’t afford it. ... I beg Your 
Excellency’s pardon for having troubled Your Excellency. My 
feelings—Good day, sir. 

{Captain Cornwallis bows himself out.) 

Clinton : 

{Calling.) 

Delancey. 

{Delancey enters.) 

Call on Admiral Graves. Present my compliments. And ask 
him if he knows where the French fleet is. And if Admiral Hood 
knows. And if not, why the devil don’t they—and did not Admiral 
Rodney directly charge Admiral Hood to watch it? If the French 
fleet should land, there’d be trouble. 

Delancey: 

Directly, General. 

Clinton : 

And take these reports. Make what you can of ’em. I dont 
know where Washington is going, and it may be important to find 
out. 

Delancey {taking the reports): 

As to these, sir, they’re superseded. We have positive news their 
advance is at Princeton. Their army, and the French with them, 
headed for the South. . . . 

Clinton: 

That means—Get word to the Admiral. And to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis—send his in cipher. We must move to his help, or God knows 
what will happen at York. . . . With all speed, sir. 

{Delancey goes quickly, the servant reenters and leads Sir Henry 
out.) 

The Chronicler: 

{Rises, listening. A sound of cannonade is heard over the river.) 

Now the north winds bear down the British Fleet, 

In battle line, beyond the seaward capes, 

And the French loose their anchors and swing clear 
To meet them, and the driving smoke and hail 
Of shot and storm of blasting fire, 
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Shred the white sails and mask the fluttering signals. 

The British hold the wind—the weather gage— 

But the dull grasp of a traditioned hand 
Lies heavy on their hope. . . . Too late. . . . 

The wind falls off. The French Fleet drops alee. 

The shattered armaments of Britain swing 
Again to northward. All the Bay is ours, 

And the French topmasts blaze with victory. 

Mark well the day, for then the die was cast, 

For Yorktown, for America, and peace. 

SCENE 6 

WASHINGTON AND ROCHAMBEAU ARE RECEIVED BY 
ADMIRAL DE GRASSE 

On board Admiral de Grasse’s flag ship, the Ville de Paris, 
September 17, 1781. (A naval officer, with his guard, ushers in 
General Washington, with Rochambeau, Chastellux, Knox, and 
Duportail. Rochambeau presents General Washington to Admiral 
de Grasse.) 

De Grasse: 

General Washington, I find it impossible to express to you my 
happiness in welcoming you. I have so long wished to assure Your 
Excellency in person of the respect and veneration which you inspire 
in me. I hope only to merit your friendship by my zeal in seconding 
your designs. 

Washington: 

Sir, your pleasure on this occasion is exceeded by that I feel in 
congratulating you on the happy circumstance of forming a junction 
with the squadron of the Count de Barras, and in felicitating Your 
Excellency on the glory of having driven the British Fleet from the 
coast. I come to thank you for your victory, which must be the 
presage to another by our allied arms. 

{At a gracious gesture from De Grasse, they all move off to the 
Admiral's cabin.) 

The Chronicler: 

I close the book. For now the leaguered town 
Lies here before you. And in mimic state 
The patient siege draws close. The redoubts fall 
To the stern storm of Hamilton, and there, 

Beyond, to the French bayonets. 

Let the guns speak. I say no more. 


SCENE 7 

THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN 

The Field before Yorktown. September 30, 1781. 

On the distant works we see British officers moving, directing the 
completion of the entrenchments. 

The American troops arrive, marching across from left to right, and 
taking up positions facing the town. 

The French enter, taking positions at the left. 

General Washington and General Rochambeau are seen conferring 
about the plan of the siege, then each rides off to his respective troops. 

SCENE 8 

The opening of the siege. A few cannon are fired from the British 
works. The camouflage is removed from the guns by the stage. They 
are loaded and all preparations for firing made. 

Washington comes with a group of officers. Lafayette and General 
Knox approach him, and he consents to fire the first gun. 

After this the firing becomes general. 

A detail is seen bringing Secretary Nelson with a white flag. The 
firing ceases. He is received within the lines. As he comes across the 
field, Lafayette greets Governor Nelson, who comes from the right of 
the lines. They pause together on the ramp of the stage. 

Lafayette: 

General Nelson, you know well the localities beyond the enemy’s 
works. To what particular spot would Your Excellency point the 
cannon ? 

Governor Nelson {pointing): 

To the house yonder. It is mine, and now that the secretary’s is 
nearly knocked to pieces, it is the best one in town. There you will 
be almost certain to find Lord Cornwallis and the British head¬ 
quarters. Fire upon it, my dear Marquis, and never spare a particle 
of my property so long as it affords a comfort or a shelter to the 
enemies of my country. 

{The cannon is pointed and fired as Governor Nelson directs.) 

The French troops under Colonel Deuxponts, and the American troops 
under Hamilton, Gimat, Fish, and Laurens, now advance and capture 
Redoubts 9 and 10; the Americans silently with the bayonet, the French 
under fire from the Hessians in the redoubt. The prisoners from the 
two redoubts are marched back to the allied lines. 

A general firing from the entire allied line begins. 

A British drummer appears on the parapet and beats a parley. He is 
immediately joined by a British officer with a white flag. 

The French bugles and American drums signal an order. Then 
Washington’s voice is heard from the stage ramp “Cease Firing.” 

To a march from the band in front of the central stand, the troops leave 
the field. 
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YORKTOWN ANNIVERSARY DAY 
PAGEANT AND MASQUE 

Produced at Yorktown, October 19, 1931 

THE SURRENDER SCENE 

A group of country people appear from the right, moving quietly and 
curiously across the field. 

Then a second group, coming out from the direction of the town, 
greets the first. 

A third group enters from the left, and with them a ballad singer 
(Rednap), who gathers people about him to take up his new verses to 
the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 

The Ballad Singer (singing and leading ): 

Cornwallis led a country dance, 

The like was never seen, sir; 

Much retrograde and much advance, 

And all with General Greene, sir. 

They rambled up and rambled down, 

Turned hands, then off they run, sir; 

Our General Greene to Charles Town, 

The Earl to Wilmington, sir. 

Greene in the South then danced a set, 

And got a mighty name, sir; 

Cornwallis jigged with young Fayette, 

But suffered in his fame, sir. 

A drum is heard in the distance. Then another. The three groups 
gather in front of the stands to watch. 

A detachment of American troops under Colonel Butler marches to 
the distant redoubt at left center, as seen from the audience. 

A French detachment of the Bourbonnais under the Colonel Marquis 
de Laval march to the redoubt on the extreme left. 

The British flag between the two, on the distant parapet, comes down, 
and the French flag goes up; then the American. 

On the near field, to the left, a company of French Hussars forms a 
great circle and stands guard at its circumference. (This circle is the 
place designated for the stacking of the British arms—the farthest arc 
of it is beyond the line of view of the audience.) 

A French march is heard. Three French brigades, led by the Baron 
de Viomenil, the Marquis de St. Simon, and the Chevalier de Chastellux 
enter and take up their positions in order below the surrender spot. 

A contingent of French sailors, conducted by a small guard of the 
Touraine Regiment under the Viscount de Viomenil, follow and take a 
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place still farther down. The French line swings outward to the left, 
as viewed from the audience. 

General Rochambeau, accompanied by Count Fersen, and his other 
aides ride in from the left, swing around before the audience, and take 
their places at the head of the French line. As this is done, a small contin¬ 
gent of French Artillery comes into position beyond the surrender point. 

The French music stops. 

“Yankee Doodle” is heard on fifes and drums. 

The American forces, led by General Washington and his staff, enter 
and take positions at the right. 

Above the surrender point, General Knox enters with a detachment of 
American artillery; the Light Infantry, led by LaFayette; Lincoln’s 
Division; Steuben’s Division; Wayne’s Brigade followed by Gists’; the 
Sappers and Miners; and the Virginia Militia, led by General Nelson, 
arrive. 

When the troops are all in position, the general officers on both sides 
ride up to the head of the line, just below their respective commanders. 

There is a pause as the final position is attained. Then the British 
band is heard playing “The World Turned Upside Down.” 

The British force enters, led by General O’Hara on foot, his own 
sword at his side and Lord Cornwallis’ sword on his arm. As he comes 
to the generals, the music stops. 

He approaches General Rochambeau as if to offer the sword. 

General O’Hara: 

In behalf of General Cornwallis- 

Rochambeau: 

You will pardon me, sir. The forces of His Most Christian Maj¬ 
esty in America are auxiliaries. You should direct yourself to 
General Washington. 

General O’Hara: 

I crave your pardon, General. 

{He turns across to Washington.) 

In behalf of Lord Cornwallis, sir, who is ill and begs your indul¬ 
gence— 

{Washington turns graciously and signs to General Lincoln, 
who rides forward. General O'Hara bows, and presents the sword 
to General Lincoln, who immediately returns it, reins his horse 
out, and comes slowly down, guiding the British forces to the 
circle of French Hussars.) 

The English march is played as the troops file past. The Anspach and 
Hessian troops follow, followed by a group of pioneers and Loyalist 
American Militia. 

From the circle where the arms are grounded the British troops march 
out of view at the left, returning to the encampment. 

General Washington and General Rochambeau ride forward together 
followed by their staffs, separating at the center of the enclosed field, 
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Washington moving off to the right and Rochambeau to the left. The 
French then swing off to the left, near to the stands, the Americans, 
circling outside them, also moving to the left. As they pass the circular 
stage, Washington and Rochambeau dismount, and their horses are led 
away. 

THE DINNER TO LORD CORNWALLIS 

As the last troops disappear from the field, the stage at center dis¬ 
closes a banquet table, with French, English, and American officers. 

Lord Cornwallis {rising): 

To the health of our gracious host. And we drink to him the 
more heartily, as we remember that he served with distinguished 
valor as an officer of Virginia while this province was still under 
British dominion. For his courage and sagacity in hours of trial, his 
chivalry and wisdom as a private gentleman, his generosity and con¬ 
sideration in the hour of victory, I give you, General Washington! 

The Officers: 

General Washington! 

Cornwallis {sitting down): 

And as for our own Commander in Chief, Egad, sir, we haven’t 
drunk to him since he left us here in the lurch. 

Washington: 

You looked to be relieved, my lord? 

Cornwallis: 

We were certain of it, until we found ourselves under siege, and 
the French fleet in the river. And then I could not bring myself 
to sacrifice the lives of the brave men who have followed me. 

Lafayette {rising): 

Gentlemen, I propose the health of one whose duty absents him 
from us, but who more than any other was the giver of this occasion, 
the Commander of His Most Christian Majesty’s naval forces. To 
His Excellency, the Admiral Compte de Grasse. 

The Guests: 

To the Compte de Grasse! 

General O’Hara: 

For my own part, many’s the time I’ve wondered how he ever 
found his way up this river. It’s no water for ships that don’t 
know it at all. 

Baron Steuben: 

Gentlemen, I propose the health of the Commander of the Forces 
in America of His Most Christian Majesty, without whose words in 
council and deeds on the field we should never have achieved this 
day—to the General Count Rochambeau. 
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The Guests: 

To Rochambeau! 

(Rochambeau rises, as if about to speak. Pauses. Washing¬ 
ton also rises. Rochambeau goes over and embraces Washington, 
retiring to his chair amid the applause of the entire company.) 

Cornwallis: 

It is plain, gentlemen, that we could build no hopes on a lack of 
harmony amongst the allies against us. . . . And it was to you, 
Baron von Steuben, that we attributed the formality and precision 
of your siege. 

Washington: 

And very justly, my lord. General Steuben has seen more sieges 
than most of us have seen battles. . . . But we must not neglect 
our more august lordships because they are distant. 

(He rises.) 

Gentlemen, I give you the health of His Most Christian Majesty, 
the King of France! 

(All rise.) 

The Guests: 

The King of France! 

Washington: 

And the King of England . . . Confine him to England, and I’ll 
drink George the Third a full bumper. 

(He pours till his glass overflows. All drink.) 

Cornwallis : 

We thank you, General. I was concerned lest I should have to 
propose him myself. 

General Nelson: 

In behalf of Virginia, General Washington, I propose the health 
of a great soldier and a rare gentleman, one we may well confess we 
have feared, but whom we are delighted to welcome and to honor . . . 
as a guest . . . To his Lordship, General Cornwallis. 

The Guests: 

To General Cornwallis! 

Cornwallis (much moved): 

Gentlemen, Governor Nelson, General Rochambeau, General 
Washington—for this, and for many courtesies offered in the hardest 
time of a soldier’s life—I have the honor to tender my thanks. . . . 
Egad, sirs, if one must be taken, one is lucky to fall among such 

adversaries. Sirs, your most obedient- 

(He sits.) 


Rochambeau: 

Gentlemen, I give you, today, here where the hand of le bon Dieu 
has written very clear their destiny—The United States of America ! 

The Guests (all rising): 

The United States of America! 

(The scene closes.) 

THE MASQUE AT YORKTOWN 

The cheers of the banqueters sink as a great fanfare of trumpets 
rises. Above the place where the generals of England, France, and 
America had been appear three majestic figures, France, England, and 
America. Behind them are their flags and three great upright shields. 

America: 

Here, in this air, here on this soil, 

Here by this arm of the dissevering sea, 

The drums were stilled, the guns ceased thundering 
And voices dear to me, yet terrible, 

Decreed a truce from battle; and a peace 
Followed on their decree. 

England: 

Here falls the bond, America. Your path 
Henceforth is yours alone. A continent 
Lies fallow to your hand. A destiny 
Is yours to mould alone. For France, your friend, 

And I who nourished you, chastised and lost 
In this long dissonance, both leave you, both 
Take ship for home. But in you runs my blood. 

What freedoms you achieve, I won of old. 

For the Great Charter lies beneath your law, 

The precedents of seven centuries, 

Freedom on freedom dreamed and dearly bought, 

The songs, the flights, the high traditioned ways 
I leave in you, 

And not defiantly I charge you still: 

Be true to our deep heritage. Farewell! 

America: 

Not willingly I set my hand to war 

Nor took the sword with one heart and consent, 

But there were bitter days between us twain, 

And a rough nurture, England. Now mine eyes 
Are dazzled with the blaze of liberty. 

So be it. ’Tis thy word. 

I learned it at thy knees. Hail and farewell. 

(Exit England.) 
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France: 

And the long peace that these our swords have won 
Be thine, America. Build well and prosper. 

America: 

France, from a grateful heart I bid Godspeed. 

Only with blood and treasure freely given— 

Thy stainless sword—thy sails upon the deep— 

Thy grace and bounty—might this day be won. 

I will remember. Hail and farewell, France. 

(Exit France.) 

A continent—a refuge for the world’s oppressed; 

Long rivers winding down to the two oceans, 

Mountains and plains where only hunting trails 
Lead onward under guidance of the stars— 

Tillage to feed all hungers. These are mine. 

(Enter on the right ramp, the Spirt of Agriculture, a Demeter- 
like figure, followed by a group bearing sheaves and sickles.) 
Agriculture: 

America, thy forests crash and fall 

To the cleared home-land. Where the red men ranged 

The furrows creep across the hunting grounds. 

Out of our labor and the patient earth 

Come thy first plenty, all the harvest gold 

That the warm rains and the maturing suns 

Have wrought, the fruits that crimson with the autumn, 

The flocks and herds that crop thy pasturage. 

We, who have given thee power, salute thee first. 

(Music. On the field below, a great rhythmic dance of the 
soil, of plowing, sowing, and harvest.) 

(Enter, on the left ramp, a group, led by Commerce, bearing 
models of ships and other symbols.) 

Commerce: 

America, I who ride the seven seas, 

Commerce, the nourisher of wealth, 

Forbidder of famines, trader on all roads, 

Would serve thee next. But long and slow thy trails 
To the far markets of adventure. 

America: 

Commerce, build well in peace. The land is vast. 

Lace it with roads of iron, sea to sea, 

Unfold the farthest valleys to the plow 
And feed the deep land-hunger of the world. 

(A rhythmic procession of railroad builders , singing the 
famous labor song, “ Working on the Railroad ”, covers the field 
with movement.) 


(Enter Industry, a man in the traditional costume, with cap 
and leather apron; he is followed on the center ramp by figures 
bearing symbols of machinery.) 

Industry: 

America, let those who broke the soil 
And laid the rails give place. Now Industry 
With the loud clang of engines breathing power 
Shall shape your life to new efficiencies. 

For you the forge-fires glow, the shuttles ply, 

And toil of men, and cunning of the brain, 

Create for you out of some shapeless bulk 
My glittering miracles. 

(A dance of the industrial age whirls on, circles of figures 
swinging like great metal gears in mesh, nearer and nearer, until 
America is bound in by their chains.) 

(From above, coming from behind the great shield at the right, 
the Life Spirit enters.) 

Life Spirit: 

Is this the growth you dreamed, America, 

When on this soil the battle echoes died? 

America: 

No. For I dreamed of free men, brotherhood, 

And each a man, with a man’s soul and will, 

Not each a thing of steel, like to all others, 

Following in some blind maze of toil. 

Life Spirit: 

You are beseiged, entangled in your power, 

Are you content? 

America: 

Who are you, Spirit, questioning me so? 

Life Spirit: 

I am Life. 

(A new group swings around the ramp. It is led by a figure 
of Demos disguised as Liberty, and in the middle is Youth with 
Gold at his right and Pleasure at his left.) 

America: 

And who are these? 

Demos: 

Believe it or not—he’s Life, I’m Liberty. 

Pleasure: 

And we’re the pursuit of happiness. 

Strike up the band. 
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{A new and dissonant music begins, and over the field pour the 
images of the modern age. All jazz, and pep, and disorder. 
Groups of dancers rush on, thrusting aside the machine figures 
as they burst through the Agriculture and Commerce groups at 
the side.) 

(The music is a mad medley, punctuated by automobile horns , 
shots, bombs, and discordant voices over the radio. Pantomime 
units break in; cameramen grinding wildly.) 

{Stock brokers rush about their tickers, and run up and down 
the ramps with their tape until even America is entangled in 
them. On the field, automobiles rush into traffic jams, break loose, 
and strew their wreckage.) 

America {momentarily stilling the tumult): 

Pause. Be you still. Youth, know you on what ground you 

tread today? 

Youth: 

Of course I know. 

I’m on American soil. Here’s Liberty, 

And Gold and Pleasure serve me. Well, what next? 

Where do we go from here? 

Demos: 

Attaboy! 

Gold: 

Anything you want, buddy—anything in the world. 

Pleasure: 

What did you let her stop the music for? 

Youth: 

I thought I heard an echo—far away of some old glorious battle. 

Demos {after a slight pause): 

Forget it. 

America: 

Remember while you live. 

Life. Spirit: 

Those echoes are the beats of your own heart, Youth of America. 

Demos: 

Play up! Why do we stop the dance? 

{The music starts again. Youth, with Demos, Gold, Pleasure, 
and a few followers, comes up to the level where America stands, 
and lays hands on the shields.) 


America: 

Silence! 

{Again the music ceases, but the shields are torn down. The 
Life Spirit has retreated to the shield from which she came, and 
and as it falls she appears on her pedestal.) 

{The left shield, falling, discloses a figure of Justice. The 
center, falling, discloses Liberty.) 

{The music changes sharply to a solemn martial fanfare with 
drums. Demos, Gold, and Pleasure and their followers retreat 
down the ramps. Youth, dazed but exultant, stands before 
America. The groups on the field swing into ordered units.) 

America: 

Youth of this land, and my unfolding life, 

Standing before me on this battlefield, 

Listen, and heed. When here the cannon ceased, 

And peace came down, I took my single fate 
In my two hands, and stood, a nation, blazoned 
In that large hour. For France who gave her sword 
To mine enfranchisement, keep you your love 
A living flame. And for my mother, England, 

She is bound to me by old ties of kinship, 

Deeper than quarrels and tears, and by the bonds 
Of immemorial songs and potencies, 

High deeds and visions of our common sires 
Back to the hour at Runnymede; I charge you, 

Think on this victory for what was wrought 
Out of its issues, not alone its glory. 

Youth: 

America, I heed and will remember. 

America : 

A hundred years and fifty fighting on 
Still leaves the inward battle to be won, 

And nations far beyond our earlier ken 
Still to be knit in brotherhood. And need, 

And famine, and the clash of old demands, 

Still to be conquered. Youth, for the wars to come 
Gird well your spirit. From this sacred ground 
March to your victories, and hold aloft 
In centuries to come, these images 
Of Life and Justice under Liberty. 

{The music changes to America.) 
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AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died, 

Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 

From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 

Our fathers’ God! to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King! 

(After the first and last verses are sung, the guns of Yorktown 
fire a salute; the upper stage is veiled in smoke for a moment. 
When it clears away, the figures of the pageant have disappeared 
and the elevation on which they stood, with its shields of Life, 
Justice, and Liberty, has sunk from view.) 
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APPENDIX 

A PAGEANT OF THE COLONIES 


VIRGINIA 

“The Landing at Jamestown, 1607 ” 

Robert Hunt .Rev. H. Justis 

Captain Newport .Mr. M. J. Gross 

Captain John Smith .Mr. J. F. Foard 

Governor Wingfield. Mr. J. R. Davis 

“The First Assembly” 

Governor Yeardley .Mr. J. B. Davis _ 

Mr. Buck .Mr. W. Wainwright 

Enacted by citizens of York County 
Cast chairman, Mrs. W. W. Amory 

MASSACHUSETTS 

“The Mayflower Compact, 1620 ” 

Governor Bradford .Chaplain F. Moyer 

Mr. Brewster .Dr. William_A. Brown 

“The Defiance of the Narragansetts” 

Miles Standish .Mr. Robert Trafton, Sr. 

A Narragansett Runner .Mr. H. Hope 

Enacted by citizens of Portsmouth 
Cast chairman, Mrs. E. C. D. BeVille 

MARYLAND 

“Leonard Calvert Announces the Substance of the 
Toleration Act, 1634 ” 

Father White .Mr. Thomas Keaveney 

Leonard Calvert .Mr. Joseph Mackey 

“The Feast of the Annunciation” 

Enacted by the Benedictine College and Catholic Theatre League, Richmond 
Cast chairman, Father Gregory Eichenlaub 
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RHODE ISLAND 


“Roger Williams Moves Beyond the Massachusetts Bay Grant, 

1636” 

Roger Williams. Mr. J. W. Kenney 

Arnold. Mr. D. T. Forrest 

John Winthrop . Mr. H. C. Page 

“Roger Williams Makes Friends with the Narragansetts” 

Maintonomo. Mr. Clarke Crosby 

Enacted by Gloucester High School, faculty and students 
Cast chairman, Miss Margie Clements 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

“The Antinomians in Exile Reach Portsmouth, 1637” 

Captain Wiggin. Mr. J. E. Forrest 

Mr. Wheelwright. Mr. William T. Wilroy 

Anne Hutchinson . Miss Alice Menin 

“The Sea Chanties of New Hampshire” 

Enacted by Hilton Village Women’s Club and Newport News Shipyard apprentices 
Cast chairman, Prof. G. E. Brooks 

DELAWARE 

“The Arrival of Governor Printz, 1642” 

Governor Johann Printz. Capt. Leslie W. Jefferson, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery 

Pastor Campanius. Capt. Edward W. Timber- 

lake, Twelfth Coast 
Artillery 

“The Folk of New Sweden Make a Holiday” 

Enacted by the United States Army units from Fort Monroe 
Cast chairman, Mrs. F. L. Christian 

NEW YORK 

“Governor Stuyvesant Surrenders the City, 1664” 

Peter Stuyvesant. Mr. William Bowen 

The Dominie. Mr. Donald Gordon 

Nicholas Bayard. Mr. Edgar Weigand 

Governor Winthrop. Mr. Chas. Frost 

Governor Nicolls. Mr. Arthur Kelley 

“The Dutch and English Fraternize” 

Enacted by William and Mary College students 
Cast chairman, Miss Althea Hunt 
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NEW JERSEY 

“The Men from New Haven Come to Jersey, 1666” 

Abraham Pierson .Mr. Robert Jones 

Robert Treat .Chaplain Walter K. Lloyd 

“They Deal with Governor Carteret and the Lenni-Lenape 

Indians” 

Enacted by United States Army units from Langley Field 
Cast chairman, Maj. Lawrence S. Churchill 

PENNSYLVANIA 

“William Penn Brings the Charter, 1682” 

William Penn .Mr. W. Hardy 

A Quaker Settler .Mr. J. Wharton 

“Penn’s Treaty at Shackamaxon” 

Enacted by Hampton High School students 
Cast chairman, Mr. J. S. Darling 

CONNECTICUT 

“Governor Andros Demands the Charter, 1687” 

Governor Andros. Mr. C. Freeman 

Governor Treat .Mr. N. L. Thomas 

“The Charter Disappears” 

Captain Wadsworth .Mr. J. F. Rollins 

Secretary Allyn .Mr- E. M. Rollins 

Enacted by citizens of Poquoson 
Cast chairmen, Mr. N. L. Thomas and Mrs. E. P. White 

NORTH CAROLINA 

“Governor Tryon Announces Enforcement of the Stamp Act, 

1765” 


Rednap, the Ballad Singer 

Alexander . 

Speaker Ashe . 

Edmund Fanning . 

Polk. 

Governor Tryon . 


. Mr. Edward Jay 
. Mr. W. G. Guy 
. Mr. F. McLean 
. Mr. S. D. Southworth 
. Mr. J. D. Carter 
. Mr. H. C. Krebs 


‘The Stamp Master Swears to Abrogate His Commission’ 


Enacted by Williamsburg Little Theater League and citizens of Williamsburg 
Cast chairman, Mr. S. D. Southworth 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

“Christopher Gadsden’s Advice about the Tea Ships, 1773” 

Christopher Gadsden .Mr. G. H. Caskey. 

First Citizen .Mr. W. G. Robinson. 

Second Citizen .Mr. W. W. Royal, jr. 

Third Citizen .Mr. E. J. Applewhite. 

Fourth Citizen .Mr. Fred J. Palmer. 

“The Ladies and Gentlemen of Charleston Interrupt 
their Minuet” 


Enacted by a group organized by the Junior Women’s Club of Newport News 
Cast chairman, Mrs. L. C. Branch 

GEORGIA 


“The Men of Georgia Parole the Royal Governor, 1776” 

Joseph Habersham. Mr. R. M. Doub. 

Sir James Wright. Mr. B. T. Harrop. 

“Georgia sends Delegates to the Continental Congress” 

Colonel McIntosh .Mr. H. H. Floyd. 

Lyman Hall. Mr. W. A. Bangs. 

Button Gwinnett. Mr. C. C. Cowles. 

George Walton. Mr. L. C. Trice. 

Enacted by a group organized by the James City Council of Women’s Clubs 
Cast chairman, Miss Mabel Massey 

THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

1. Richard Henry Lee presents the Williamsburg Resolves. 

2. John Adams presents the Boston Town Meeting Resolutions. 

3. The Vote on the Declaration of Independence. 

John Hancock. Mr. Robert B. Gayle. 

John Adams. Mr. Logan R. Ritchie. 

Robert Livingston. Mr. R. E. Maxie. 

Richard Henry Lee. Mr. Percy J. Carr. 

Thomas Jefferson. Mr. John G. Stovall. 

Secretary .Mr. M. D. Baroff. 


Enacted by Richmond American Legion Posts 
Cast chairman, Mr. Logan R. Ritchie 

THE THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES 

A grand formation of the groups in their place and order, like a great living map of the 
new nation, receives the news of the Declaration of Independence. 
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PAGEANT OF THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN 

PROLOGUES BY THE CHRONICLER 

The scenes formally given on the stage represent events which took 
place away from Yorktown, but which are important to the understand- 
ing of the plan of the campaign. The scenes on the field represent those 
which took place in the neighborhood and before the intrenchments of 
Yorktown. 

Scene 1. —The Conference between Washington and Rochambeau at 
Weathersfield, Connecticut, May 21, 1781. 

Scene 2.—Before a tavern on the Chesapeake, early July; pilots are 
engaged for the French fleet. 

Scene 3— The fight at Green Spring. Wayne, under Lafayette, charges 
the British under Cornwallis, July 6, 1781. 

Scene 4.—Washington, at his headquarters on the Hudson, receives 
word from Admiral de Grasse that he is sailing for the 
Chesapeake. August 14, 1781. 

Scene 5. —Sir Henry Clinton, at his headquarters in New York, gets 
news of the American and French march to Virginia. The 
last days of August. > 

Scene 6. —Washington and Rochambeau are received on Admiral de 
Grasse’s flagship, September 17, 1781. # . 

Scene 7— Before Yorktown. The American and French armies besiege 
the town; the redoubts are taken; under the bombardment, 
the British capitulate. The order to cease firing, October 
17, 1781. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

The Chronicler .Mr. Carl Benton Reid. 

General Washington .First Lieut. Bovey M. Hall, 

Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

General Count Rochambeau .Capt. John A. Wheeler, 

Ordnance Department. 

General Knox. Maj. Burton 0. Lewis, Ord¬ 

nance Department 
(M.F.). 

Lieut. Col. Alexander Hamilton . . . First Lieut. Victor E. Pha- 

sey, Thirty-fourth Infan¬ 
try. 

General Duportail .Second Lieut. Robert H. 

Chard, jr., Thirty-fourth 
Infantry. 

General the Marquis de Chastellux . First Lieut. Robert W. 

Stika, Infantry (M. F.). 

A Landlord .Mr. Ted Myers. 

An Old Pilot .Mr. Douglas Fellows. 
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A Pilot with Red Hair 
A Young Pilot .... 
A Privateer Captain . 
A French Officer . . 
General Lafayette. . 


General Wayne. 

Colonel Jonathan Trumbull 

Robert Morris. 

Sir Henry Clinton. 

Adjutant-General Delancey 


Captain William Cornwallis 

Admiral Count de Grasse . 
Governor Thomas Nelson . 


Mr. Robert Donley. 

Mr. Harold Rogers. 

Mr. Robert Baker. 

Mr. Aaron D. Matzkin. 

Second Lieut. Carl B. Hern¬ 
don, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry. 

First Lieut. Clifford I. 
Hunn, Cavalry (M.F.). 

First Lieut. James H. Phil¬ 
lips, Cavalry. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. 
Hagan, Chaplain Corps. 

Maj. Albert W. Green well, 
Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Clarence A. 
Frank, Finance Depart¬ 
ment. 

Capt.Paul L. Singer, Thirty- 
fourth Infantry. 

Capt. Philip Singleton. 

Mr. Philip Page Nelson, 
Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute. 


YORKTOWN ANNIVERSARY DAY PAGEANT 


THE SURRENDER SCENE 

The British and Hessian troops march out along the “surrender road” 

and lay down their arms. The military details, in so far as they are of 

record, are faithfully reproduced. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

General Washington .First Lieut. Bovey M. 

Hall, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry. 

General Count Rochambeau .Capt. John A. Wheeler, 

Ordnance Department. 

General Lafayette .Second Lieut. Carl B. Hern¬ 

don, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry. 

General Lincoln .Capt. William C. Braly, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery. 

Governor Nelson .Mr. Philip Page Nelson, 

Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute. 

General O’Hara .Maj. Charles D. Y. Ostrom, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery 

General Butler .Col. William W. Taylor 

Twelfth Infantry. 
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De Chastellux. First Lieut. Robert. W. 

Stika, Infantry (M. F.). 

Steuben .Capt. Louis J. Bowler, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery. 

Hamilton. First Lieut. Victor E. Pha- 

sey, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry. 

Colonel Trumbull. First Lieut. James H. Phil¬ 

lips, Cavalry. 

General Knox. Maj. Burton O. Lewis, 

Ordnance Department 
(M. F.). 

Rednap .EdwardS. Jay. 

THE DINNER TO LORD CORNWALLIS 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

General Washington. First Lieut. Bovey M. Hall, 

Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

General Count Rochambeau .Capt. John A. Wheeler, 

Ordnance Department. 

Lord Cornwallis. Capt. Paul L. Singer, 

Thirty-fourth Infantry. 

General O’Hara .Maj.CharlesD.Y.Ostrom, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery. 

General Lafayette. Second Lieut. Carl B. 

Herndon, Thirty-fourth 
Infantry. 

General Steuben. Capt. Louis J. Bowler, 

Twelfth Coast Artillery. 

Governor Nelson .Mr. Philip Page Nelson, 

Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute. 

Other officers of the three armies 


THE MASQUE OF YORKTOWN 


America .Miss Rose Willis. 

France .Miss Ann Garrett. 

Commerce. Mr. Edgar A. Weigand. 

Life Spirit. Miss Dorothy Crane. 

Demos .Mr. Josef Lazarovici. 

Pleasure. Mr. Florian Pelot. 

England. Miss Mary Jane Aude. 

Agriculture .Miss Jean Upsall. 

Industry .Mr. Read Wilkins. 

Youth .Mr. Donald Gordon. 

Gold. Mr. Wm. A. J. Bowen. 

Chantey Man. Mr. McLahon. 
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Agriculture Ballet by students of College of William and Mary. 

Commerce and Transportation Ballet by students of Morrison and 
Poquoson High Schools. 

Sea Chanteys by Glee Club of College of William and Mary. 

Industry and Machine Ballet by students of College of William and 
Mary. 

Pleasure Ballet by students of Newport News High School under Miss 
Dorothy Crane. 

ARGUMENT OF THE MASQUE 

With the coming of peace, Britain and France take leave of America. 
The period of Agriculture, expressed in great rhythmic patterns of figures 
on the field, is followed by the railroad building period, led by Commerce 
and the Machine Age, led by the figure of Industry. 

The modern age follows, with Youth led by Demos in the guise of 
Liberty. The chaos of the moment is resolved, and the Masque closes 
with America’s charge to Youth on this historic ground. 

o 
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